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down the country; so the question was carried, first to the Queen's
Bench Division (1900), and then (April 1901) to the Court of
Appeal. Both entirely upheld Cockerton. A one-clause act was
passed to legalize the schools for a year only; and in March 1902
the bill to provide a permanent solution was introduced by
Balfour himself.
Through Morant's persuasion it covered not merely secondary
education but elementary as well. It abolished the school boards
throughout the country.1 It made county and county borough
councils the local authorities for all secondary and technical
education. It gave them the same position for elementary educa-
tion too, save that here the councils of non-county boroughs with
over 10,000 population and urban districts with over 20,000 were
to be the authorities within their areas. Moreover, it brought
under the new authorities not only the board schools but the
voluntary schools. By an elaborate bargain the managers of
the latter, in return for providing the buildings, were to retain
the appointment of teachers, while the current expenses of their
schools were to be defrayed, like those of the ex-board (or 'pro-
vided') schools, out of the local rates. Public money was thus
made available for the first time to ensure properly paid teachers
and a standardized level of efficiency for all children alike. In
the 'provided' schools 'undenominational3 teaching was retained
under the Cowper-Temple clause; so that the nonconformists,
whom it suited, lost nothing. All local education authorities were
to discharge their functions through a statutory education com-
mittee, which included members co-opted from outside the
council.
As a piece of statesmanship, this measure has worked admir-
ably; and some account of its immediate developments will be
found in Chapter XV. But as an issue in politics it at once kindled
fierce dispute. The anglicans and Roman catholics welcomed it,
for it saved their schools, the increasing burden of which, under
modern educational requirements, had reached breaking-point.
But the nonconformists were furious. Their formal objection was
that it would put the cost of sectarian teaching on the rates.
This, though much urged, was not very plausible, since the
voluntary schools had long, without protest from anybody, been
drawing grants from taxes. The real grievances lay behind, and
were two. One was that of the'single-school* areas. In a large
1 Save in London, to which the same policy was extended in the following year.